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Farming for the Urban Market in Israel 


Collective settlements like Kibbutz Givat-Brenne) 
near Tel Aviv, use intensive farming methods to 
help supply Israel's cities with dairy products, poul 
try and eggs, and vegetables and fruits. Efforts are 
being made to increase production of field crops 
and farm-grown fodder now supplies more than 70 
percent of requirements. But for bread grain and 
sugar, Israel must still rely largely on imports. See 
story on pag 94 (Photo courtesy of Embassy of 
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In Asia and the Middle East 


In both Asia and the Middle J] 


produce Lion 


in 1955-39 


more than produc Lion 


ita production lairk 


remains below the prev 


last, it barely tops it 


NEWS NOTI 


Gwynn Garnett Appointed 


FAS Administrator 


} 


Gwynn Garnett is now administrator of the 


Agricultural Service, having assumed. the 


\pril 15. He 


who will become | me \erl 


Fore ivti 


duties of that position on succeeds 
Lodwick 


cultural Attaché to Mexico 


Villiam G 


Mr. Garnett has had long experience 


i 


tural work. Since the war. he had been particu irl 
wctive In programs and policies influencing foreign 
iwricultural development and trade. He has hel 
important United States agricultural positions 


Western |] urope and has traveled extensively in 


Unul his recent appointment, he had been | 
vears director of foreign trade development ton 


\merican Farm Bureau Federation 
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Marketing U. S. Dairy and 
Poultry Products Abroad 


Because of the Importance of loreign markets to 


our dairy and poultry industry, FAS marketing spr 


| been particularly busy promoting in 


clalists have 


creased Consumption abroad of nonfat dry milk 


solids, butter, ghee and anhydrous milk fat (some 


times called butter oil evs 


y 
= 


s, babv chicks, and othe 
products of that industry 
We have not been exporting nearly as much olf 


these products as we would like, but then impor 


ince in the world market now is indicated by the 


fact that during 1954) we exported through com 


mercial channels nearly 3.5 million pounds of but 


ter, more than 3 million pounds of cheese, and 


199 million pounds of nonfat dry milk solids. “These 


figures represent a remarkable increase over exports 


in 1935-39, when an average ol nearly 1.4 million 
| 


pounds of butter, almost 1.3 million pounds of 


} ] 


CHICCSE and 


6 million pounds of dried milk wer 
exported In addition to the 


in L954 


commercial exports 
ibout 63 million pounds ol butter, about 
13 million pounds of cheese, and about 165 million 


milk 


too, we exported over 15 mil 


pounds ol dried 


went abroad tor reliel 


purposes, In 195 


lion baby chicks, nearly 14 million pounds of tresh 


and frozen poultry, and 47 million dozen eggs in 


shell 


Dairy Products 


In the list of dairy products we are shipping 


} 


ibroad is ghee. [tis a product that results from the 


removal of moisture trom butter by a_ boiling 
process, ind has been a basic flood in the Far East 
ind Middle East for centuries. It is a light colon 
has a granular consistency resulting from slow cool 


ng, and contains over 99 percent fat. [It is not to be 
contused with butter oil, and does not requir 
reirigeration 

When one ol our representatives Irving ¢ 
Reynolds, reported a substantial potential market 
lor ghee in the Far East, we sent a marketing spe 
cialist. Louis H. Burgwald, to Asia to study methods 
olf manultacture and factors that would be involved 
in selling ghee manulactured in this country. Ghee 
seemed to us an excellent potential outlet lor out 
surplus butte At the same time, we told the 


American dairy industry about our findings, and a 
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been work 


number of dairy firms have 


lect i ghee icceptable to thre \sian people Now 
word comes trom India that a substantia 
has been requested And late in Ma 


nounced that Pakistan would buy 4 million po 
Lo Latin 
specialist, David R 


America, we sent another marketing 


Strobe | 


Lo explore thre 
bilities of selling nonfat dry milk solids and an 
hvdrous milk fat in that milk-deficient area. [hes 
products are what is lett of milk when the wat 


is removed Phev can be shipped without reh 


eration and put back together with water to 
i fluid milk that cannot be distinguished 
lresh imlk 


Mr. Strobel found that private industry and gov 


lrom, and has the nutritional value ol 
ernment officials in Latin America were interested 
in supplementing normal milk supplies during the 
season of short supply ind in establishing plant 


to produce recombined milk in areas where local 

production cannot provide adequate milk 
Promotion of foreign demand tor ghee and ré 

cannot be 


combined milk alone expected to dis 


pose of the surplus dairy products we now have o1 


hand 


and eventually even necessitate expansion ol pro 


It could, however, minimize future surpluses 


duction in the United States 


Poultry Products 
Another recent study in Latin America by a mat 
Herbert W. Ford 


mation needed particularly by ou 


keting specialist vielded inion 
CXporters 0 
baby chicks and eggs. Latin America has long beet 
t major market for our eggs and other poultry 
products, but since World War II importers there 
have been buying more and more baby chicks anc 
hatching eggs and less dressed poultry 

Mr. Ford tound extensive demand in Cuba fon 
United States hatching eggs, of both purebred and 
hybrid stock, to build flocks for the production ol 
eggs rather than broilers. One ol the results of his 


trip was a union of effort by the United States and 


From an address by Gustave Burmeister, Assistant 


Administrator for Market Development, FAS, before the 


Annual Convention of the Pacific 


Dairy and Poultry 


Association, Salt Lake City, Utah 


miporte " Colombia 


I 


ombian Government to 


scriminate against 


mM sanitary grounds 


In kurope, our \W 
S. poultry produc 
ma Home Hunt 
tish, Swiss, and West 
government ofhcials and rht back much 


porters Oo 


New FAS Release: 

Recombined Milk 
Peopl 

ciently developed to meet th needs 

milk today ruse scrence has learned 


two things Po take milk apart so 


ecombined Milk 


A Dependable Supply of Fluid 
Milk Far from the Cow 


One resul 
Tha 


iy Inst 


iralble 
promotional 


OMI nN 


| 
the Cserm 


auistingul 
product 
im milk and ani 

Hed butter oi] 

Thus begins Foreign Agi 
“U-page public ition on recombi 
\oriculture Report No. S84 

| Babcock of the Livest 

s Division 

I hie l port Is i how 


scribes plant lavout and stresses the 


plant sanitation; it lists the equipment needed 
recombining milk, and tells what the 

produce and how a market for milk and mil 

its can be cde veloped discusses the financi 

t recombining enterprise and the outlook for assun 
ing a supply of dry skim milk and anhydrous mil 
lat; and it emph sizes technical competence in plant 
management and employees and mentions several 


organizations that are equipped to be of assistance 


In the appendix ire instructions for preparing 


skim milk, whole milk, chocolate skim milk, choco 


late milk, and ice cream; from the tables presented 
processors can obtain Inlormation ibout the quan 
tities Of ingredients required to produce specifi 
recombined products. In the ippendix, too, is a 
secuion on the approximate cost of plant installa 
tions; here there is given estimated total cost of 
plant, machinery, and equipment for plants of three 
sizes, as well as the capacity and the approximat 
weight and size of the equipment needed 

Phe publication is for sale by the Superintendent 
ol Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C., for 15 cents 


Foreign Agriculture 


apy  ocabe 


Members of ISTA gather for their 10th and latest international meeting, held in Dublin, Ireland. is ) The 


association meets every 3 years; the next meeting is planned for Paris 


International Seed Testing Association 


By W. A. DAVIDSON Phe association was organized in 1924 
ng in Cambridge, England, ol representative ym 
The United States has a twolold interest In qual 
6% countries. It is an expansion of an organiza 
itv standards tor seed that moves in international! 
tion created in 1906—the European Seed ‘Te 
commerce, lor it is both an importer and exportes 


\ssoc il 1) 


ol seed. Fon example in 1953 we sold abroad about 


Ih OD] ct ol thre SsOclallon 1s i ! 
Is 1] I?) | | k | | ou | 
! DIO jt ubnds O 1 1nds ) Orage ¢ O} seed 


ill matters connected with accurate and unito 
md ] 


in recent years we have been importing around 
methods in testing and evaluating seeds in orde1 


100 million pounds of agricultural and vegetable 
to lacilitate ethciency in) production, processing 
seed annually : ' 
distribution, and utilization of seeds to be used for 
The seed that we import must meet a minimum 
sowing 


standard of quality, set out in the Federal Seed 


This objective is wccomplished through 
\ct; nevertheless, most importers like to trade in 


i) the idoption of uniform method im 
seed of even highe quality, is determined by tests 


bal terminology 
in seed laboratorics 


b) the conducting of comparative tests and re 
Laboratory rests are helplul to oul seed export Ts 


scarch to improve the techniq uc 
too, since importers in the rest of the world also 


c) the holding of congresses for mutual de 
want to know what quality of seed they are buying 
eration and exchange of information, and 
After all, the real value of seed has to be measured 
d) the publication of proceedings 
in the same way everywhere: in terms olf the acres 


Members of the association are 
it will sow and the crop it will produce 


vovVveTHinchil 


' 


iccredited persons engaged in seed testing 


or its 
kstablishing standards for measuring and ex 
pressing quality of seed that moves in world com 
merce is the primary job of the International Seed Mr. Davidson is Chief, Seed Branch, Grain Division 
AMS, and President, International Seed Testing Association 
Pesting Association (IST.A 
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technical control Loday ‘ membership represents 
tbout 50 countries. Annual membership duces are 


issessed on the basis of the number ol official seed 


testing stations in the member country. Phe United 


States contributes less than S300 annually Meet 
ls except lO 


~ f ‘ ' 
the period 1957 to 1950. In 1950 the first meeting 


ings have been held at 3-year interva 


) 


of the association in the United States was held 


countries were represented Ihe association. last 


met in Dublin, Ireland, in 1953, and plans to meet 
in Paris in 1956 

In keeping with the broad gencral movement to 
encourage World 
War II, the association considered athliating with 
the Food and Ag Organization ol the 
United Nations (FAO It decided 


continue as an independent organization, but ap 


International Cooperation alte) 


riculture 
however, to 
proved a 6-point 
| \O as follows 
“O] er 
collaboration on technical matters between L.S.T.\ 
ind F.A.O 
cers of US.T.A. as liaison officers for LS.T.A 
make 
F.A.O 
’y Nomenclatw Is 


cooperative — ré lationship with 


It is proposed that there be 


through Committee Chairmen or Oth 


lirect CoOnLACT with the seed | talists 


proposed that the 
Committee on Nomenclature of LS.T.A. collaborate 
with F.A.O. to effect greater uniformity and a bet 
ter understanding of the common and_ scientifi 
names used for species of crops and weeds through 
out the world 
Technical 


program ol 


{ssistance F.A.O. is carrving 
on a providing technical assistance 
where persons from under-developed countries may 
study to obtain technical training in seed tech 
nology. LS.T.A. should also be informed about 
which qualified Stations would be able to receive 
persons tor such training, and the time when such 
training could be given most conveniently Any 
further necessary detailed arrangements involving 


entry into the Country, Visa, and diplomatic at 
angements should be made by F.A.O 

1) Plant Ouarantines: F.A.O. is carrying on a 
program designed to restrict the dissemination ol 
plant diseases There is need lor cooperation with 
seed testing stations to carry out that part ol the 
program which pertains to seed-borne diseases 

5 International Certificates Ea ee has 
sponsored International Certificates to accompany 
seed in International Commerce The Certificates 


have in the past been available through the Secre 


90 


tury ol LS. PLA. No definite deci 
espect to the future ol the LS 
ng to International Certificates. Howevei 


roposed that the Certificates be regarded by mem 


} 
| 


ers, as Well as by non-member countries, as a moce 


certificate to be used to accompany seed in Interna 


tional Commerce Lo toster orderly t 


seeds It as proposed that ill cOUNnLTICS eChYg 


International Commerce 1 Seeds be 
by F.A.O. to use International ¢ 


cneooul 
ertilicates o 
thereol 


cation lt is proposed that there Will 
be tree exchange of publications dealing with seed 
technology between F.A.O. and LS.TLA. as well a 
member countries of LS.TLA. and F.A.O 
posed that the Secretary of L.S/1 
member for the project 

Phe 1955 meeting authorized seed technicians in 
FAO to be members of appropriate committees 

Despite the scope ol interests and activities that 
this cooperative relationship with FAO reveals, a 
review of ISTA committee functions and proceed 
ings shows that through the irs the association 
has emphasized two objects as basic: the devel 
ment of uniform methods of testing seed and 
expressing quality of seed 

Steps toward their realization were taken at Rome 
in 1928 when international rules for seed testing 
considered ind il 


Netherlands, in 193] 


were first Wageningen, thr 


when the rules were first 
adopted 

The significance of such rules to the countries of 
Kurope is apparent when we consider the problems 
of buying and selling seed in Europe without the 


rules similat 


Thev would be quite to problems 
here in the United States if each of our States had 
its own methods of testing and expressing secd 
quality 

Phe methods are uniform throughout the United 
States, however, thanks to the Association of Oth 
cial Seed Analysts of the United States and Canada 
formed in 1908 

The torms used by the State seed laboratories in 
reporting the results of seed tests vary in format 
But, since the early days of seed testing in the 
United States, they all have conveved the same in 
formation expressed in the same manner following 
tests made in accordance with the same basi pro 
cedure. The results of these tests vary on occasion 
but variations are kept to a minimum that is not 
worthy in light of the difficulties involved. Closet 


Foreign Agriculture 


In results ol tests made in seed testing rds of ; g 
s throughout the United States is a cor rade between the Europea md No \ 
Huihne problem Involving personnel qulipmes Continent | ? he basi COnCEep ) 
Vitllabilit ol technical thaming mad the mature I 1eVve med in most kuropean Woravorsye 
ley ped | 
+] : ' 
I HIngs ‘ different trom that held | morato 
Considerin he experience in the United States United States and Canada. Here tbo 
eine that 1, ' : 
not surprising that the development ol in wed the “quick method” (OM nad 
onal rules olf seed testing was accompanied by le stronger method S\I Canc ‘ 
e development of the so-called) “internation mptin y trade be , he twa co ' 
CLUMICAL seed laboratory report » bE used Dy emselves unable to obtain laborato 
! iwmber countrics in commerce between th Ntinent tha ould acres thase o 
] ry rm 1} t ' . 
) ie Phe primary need tor the certifica i Phis was the situation that faced 


ng leaders of ISTA when. after World War I 


IST. prints the forms and sells them to the men evival o association Vs . 
) COUNTIES I hes ine Watlable in two colors first postwar meeting held in Washinetor , me 
Orange 1On SATE P ICs drawn by an ofhcia Hspec 4 i ellort vas mad o avoid relerri » ONE ame 

om contamers that he seals ind blue lor sample S\I Detailed rules for seed testin sergnnre : ‘ 

ibmutted Ou iboratory by someone wher t in) ind in O53 were finall sdopted. to p . 

In OMCLAL Tspector e oil he Southern Hemisphere on 

When the international rules to ecd sting 954, and in the Northern Hemisphere on | 

cre dratted he permitted hy Ise ft either 1q Dhese new international rule ea P 
the kuropea mw the United States-Canadian meth in the direction olf methods used on th side oO 

Atlante 

\ next step concernce ( plication ) 
( rules in the daily routine ol the s ( iW 
ora ICs IL he Pues pp lO he lv 
seed but the number otf kinds ol se 
nerce runs into the hundreds, and the probl 

ith the diflerent kinds are not alike. I 
yricated busimess 

1 tie re 1 Ju So t Camb (lye | ( 
COUTTS ob bstruction is conducted inn ( 
LUSPDICeS | al QJrevanivzation tor | ropca 
nomic Cooperation representatives trom re 
tries ittended Bec ise ¢ ich had dread ( ) 
tered some problems, the need tor modi to 
Tricor CC INE wording Ol the rules Was a p 
subject ol discussion No revisions could be nad 
it that gathering ol course ind the need 

MmoIv Continue TO b> r source ol cise ISSTO! 

until the association meets ino 1956 

While IST.A was developing its) internat 
rules, it was making progress also tlong othe 

The association has been encouraging ! ) 
itvin plant nomenclature 

Pechniqu s were being worked out tor } l 
tion ol a number olf seedborne disease organisms: 
ind in 1953 a committee was authorized to prepare 

At the seed herbarium of a Federal seed testing laboratory , - 

in the United States, a technologist compares an unidenti t handbook on the subject Poo, the association 

fied seed with samples of known identity. Identification has been cooperating with the kuropean Plat 

from seed characteristics is but one of the many procedures 
Protection Organization for the purpose | 


being developed under the auspices of ISTA 
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Couraging the testing ol seed in international com ind research to determine thre Ton 
merce and the tssuing of certificates ol “sanitation \ i@ OL hard seed in legumes, the cllect of mo 

Phe testing olf tree seeds is of high interest. t content and temperature on the mevevityv ol seed 
several of the member laboratories. In tact, some ind the possibilities of varietal identification trot 
lLuropean laboratories considered idopting untlorm seed and seedling characteristics—all have been d 
methods and rules for testing them: and IST A. a ( sed trom the st indpoimmt of their application ) 
ts 1955 mecting, included the testing ol tree seeds IST A's principal objectives—the development o 
nots functions imnitorm methods of testing seed and of expre 

1 hye Wnpling na ! 1 seed rOruUn ) ( tv of seed 
A | | P A 

By DWIGHT! R. BISHOP Lhe current rat 1 CONSUMpPLO! 0) ) iM 
( ries per perso 1) a l 195 ) oO 
} ) WW 1 | ts | rill DO hood 

Phe mon VE SUTVOEN Tate ind figure ‘ quil mout Q million additiona short yn 7 
production and consumption in Asia and the Mid rain, or about 80 million more ac of land 
dle East, the closer we com LO tie aT l 1 Phat in od grain at the currently preva 5 cl 
| { | , — . , — , ; 

le food deficits in THOSE Pred Wed Ur h but the food production history in the VO area 
O COMUMIUE tna Co CONTINUE IM CVEL-I¢ Ste ‘ does not indicate that they will be able to produc 
wae ol mir tt , ; 

I) i in both \sia trie uf Nick . I ts he rr ( sugh flood tor that man wCoODTE Since [954 bo 
Ul agricultural production in the three latest crop Asia and the Middle ist. ha changed trom ne 
vears is considerably higher than h prewar ave 
woe ] 1 ul > ) is sul read rie decli 
rom tl veul ¢ re : of ado etre) hay 
he prewar veat percent better in Asia and 39 Methodolog) 

( rin th 2a oa 
rercent Dect e Middle Ea The indexes of agricultural production pre 

Consid ret sO mi. these GAlls ould scem sented here for Asia and the Middle East ire 
hop signs. B he principal oftse ne facto based on the prewar value of agricultural com 
: modities produced in those regions 
ne popula 1) | s so stron thy ? \sia as 

. First, a weight for each commodity was calcu 
hole Live ) rele a € ip ita iiiv | ; 

lated by expressing the prewar value of a quat 

» OO wer " | hye } } 1 Iq) ( 
cen , dail ' aVeT AR md TO N tity of that commodity as a percent of the prewar 

er | | 

Middle kas vhere production Das mcreased mor value of an equal quantity of the mest important 
has toa managed to sta mou mw sam crop in each region milled rice in Asia wheat 
> t ) luc m of I 
lovether. Asia xcluding areas in the USSR in the Middle East. Next, the production of each 
" Ld] 1 ~ » 1 1] commodity for each year in each country was 

ind the Middle East have 55 percent of the worid s 
é é ' multipled by the weight established for that 

wople— | » Dillion, meclhudin in estimated 580 

I commedity 
million in mainland China. If we assume, conserva The aggregates thus obtained for all the com 
tively enough, that the population there is) in medities produced in each country were added 
reasing at the rate of 1.5 percent a vear. the in together Then, the total aggregate values for 

; : each postwar year were divided by the prewar 
crease in the next 10 vears will approximate () 
: average aggregate to obtain index numbers that 

Tha ] Opt » | 1 tl ’. 4 \ 1p role re 
NON peop | pCR UAL EAE people mo show percentage changes in total agricultural 

production for the individual countries A fur 
ther calculation was made to adjust each country’s 

Mr. Bishop is Regional Specialist, Asia and Middle East 


Analysis Branch, FAS 


producti n index to its population increase 


92 
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rains tO net importers; in tod 


d some 1.8 million tons. Even under 


| I) \si particu \ ve I iviic 


that production of food grains wi a 
; mi, despi norcease . t kept 
norease by » million tons in the next 10> vears , 
ition growth 
e det smuladl still b 11) he n ohborhood ) 
India. In 195 ) Liv is ta iti 
) na 1 Lons 
: cluct on / million tons more than in the ) 
In the tollow ne presentation index | 
, 7 Cul each al ecord hi hy Ih ) 
itura production lor most countries ol Asia and 
' is due pal \ ) Coen hOrts ) the (, ! 
Middle East chiel exception mainland China 
. : to mcreas production thn igh vreal I ( 
waive Dbecn set horth toy thre three ile Crop ! 
bet | _ 
> : : Ti ©! methods Dut Dui) to excep I 
ears 1952-55 to 1954-55: thev are based on the ; : 
‘ ible veathe kve ith this record h 
prewal iverage 1955-39 Lhe, show. the ecnera 
: CVvVel pcr capita production was sti 
trend in agricultural production in those countri« :, 
, : : . rey i! i\ vu ma ul cl isSeS iby maid ) 
na hen ited to population vrowth, revea : 
ars lion tons of rice and million ton 
rl 1 ] j ' } | ' : 
it ¢ ! ( Wa Pproductllon Mas KeED race k ; 
ere necessary to supplement the dome 
h the population ; 
) eeding the rapid vIroOwIhg MOpu 
For mam Crops it Is interesting to note I , 
: I 5 »» the count ) ul eres 
nroduction in Asia and the Middle East makes up 
in 
Dstuntia sare Ob thy world total Fo mstanee 1 
() hye nalusti 8) rute has showy ( 
east GO percent olf the rice comes trom. these 
eSt mcrease in 1952-5 reached » perce 
is docs a Dut a traction of such tropic 
, ie prewal fig ine ncrease wave rT 
DD i i mM’ pT pute copra toaca ind rubbys 
’ mn cotton tea trie ot ible rilseed 
Pakistan. In Pakistan, both to 
Contribution of Asian and Middle Eastern countries’ to total cupita agricultural prod tion have beer ) 
‘ ) f S ( "4 
vorld production of specified crops, 195 ower than in India The Kon . ' 
1] | 
j several million relugees mn) ( ! 
( | iter tor rrig ol 
] 1 
\V/ / Prod iwtion | lood PODS ) ncipa } ( 
Kast Pakistan and heat in West Pak 
p 
risen to about 125 percent of the prewat B 
R VI GR 70 , this increase has been wccomplished onl ] 
\\ ) ty ( i educt On 1 iIndusti i ( DDS the Cove I 1 
| 
Ib ‘ t | } 
S Calllpalgi to grow Wore hood ras 
{ 
( wreage controls on industrial crops \ 
‘ yoduction of jute, principal cash crop it 
1) ' has declined to about one-half of the pres I 
¥ eS ma production Ot Cotton principa casl 
| ith 5 j } " thre west has declined to ibout vo-third 
( ' , 
y ' Cevlon. Cevion IS Oonee | thre Wo \s 
\l ” ‘ 
tries in which production has outstripped 
( i ) . . 
tion growth: in this respect 1954-55 wa | 
‘ O00 Ths iit 4 
Aba do wv ‘ vear ol all 
Peanuts WW s n on Influenced by high prices. Cevlon’s rubb 
S r | ( - ~» ) 
duction in 1954-55 has advanced to 172 perce 
( ra ! 4 . . 
the 1955-59 average ind tea production to 
robac r . { { 
R mo a iia , ; percent. Copra output, too, has increased 5s f 
cantly. Rice production has reached 157 percer 
ddition to the oO i s treated this ticle. j rT 
In ad n countries treated in is arti I in increase especially important to Cevlor —* 
tinland China and Manchuria . 
} ’ " 1 1 t ] 
Does not include mainland China and Manchuria THUS Mport most of its lood 
hive-vear average 1948-52 
f ed 4)? ati / 
Does not include Manchuria Continued pave Li 
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The new nation of Israel, chronically short 
of foreign exchange, is struggling vigorously 
toward greater self-sufficiency. At the 
time, it is encouraging its farmers to produce 
what export crops they can, knowing that any 
increase in its exports u ould give it added lee- 
way to import more of the other agricultural 
products. 

Some of Israel's farm problems come from 
its earlier efforts to increase production by ex- 
banding to large uncultivated areas its unique 
system of intensive farming in various types 
of settlements. In this article an official of 
the Ministry of 
some of these problems. 


Same 


Israeli Agriculture describes 


Agricultural Policy in Former Palestine 


Belore 19-49, intensive diversified farming (mostly 


by colonization ind 
Arab 
I he 


to the 


organized Jewish agencies 


agriculture existed side by side in 
output ol 
local market 


titv ol tood produced had to be supplemented by 


bulk ol 


CXLENSIVE 


Palestine diversified farming went 


mainly ind the overall quan 


considerable HWNports the which went to 
i 


the Jewish community 
nlike the 
had a 


ship It was 


other branches of larming 


Lure uniform character regardless of owne) 


then, as it is today, the area’s main 


export industr. only a small part ol the total pro 


duction, mainly fruit not suitable for 


export Was 
locally 
AS a 


Jewish colonization in Pale 
} 


sold 


result of the severe shortage of land fon 


stine, larms were estab 


ished small areas. It 


sib] 


on very Wrigation Was 


pos 


even at considerable expense, an allotment 


ol 5 to 7.5 acres was considered suthcient It the 


trea Was only partly irrigated, the allotment was 


wice, and sometimes three times 


tirely unirrigated larms were given 


ind more, according to thi quality 


the quantity ind distribution of the 


But no matter what ive ol the tarm. only by 


keeping pedigreed livestock and by caretully obsers 
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‘acao Pods as a Substitute for 
Corn in Tropical Dairy Rations 


HAINES and A. J. ECHEVERRIA ; 
Both Mr. Haines and Mr. Echeverria, at the time of the 
tests here described, were research assistants i the Live 
ican dairyvmen have long been search stock Research Department of the United Fruit Co., La 
» low priced palatable ingredient that ther Lima, Honduras. Mr. Haines is now Graduate Assistant 
Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition 
versity of Florida, Gainesville; and Mr. Echeverria ts 
course, is scarce in the Tropics of Latin America ciated with the Ministry of Agriculture, Honduras 


substitute lor corn in dairy rations. Corn, ol 


ind, besides, is basic there in the diet ol human 


beings. As a result it is usually a highly expensive into a product that had 
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One of the recent and promising possibilities to \mong the advantag the pod me 
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made trom tresh cacao pods trom which the pulp ever cacao is widely grown 


md the beans have been removed In Almirante plant inl \lmirante is said to have i potenti 
Panama, where the meal got early tests in dairy put of 8 million to 10 million pounds of m 


rations, it was made by putting the pods into Gor vear, an estimate based on the current production 
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don dryers, keeping them there 42 hours at 180° I ol dried beans (used tor making chocolat 


to get the moisture down to approximately | pet cocoa 


ind cocoa butter): lor every pound of dried 


cent, and then pulverizing them in a hammer mill beans, 2 pounds of pod meal can be had. It 


Average milk production and feeding efficiency of cows when fed a test ration containing cacao pod meal and when fed a 
control ration without cacao pod meal. both rations being fed at the rate of 4 and 6 pounds a day, El Rancho Dairy 
Honduras 
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mineralized salt Crude protein content: was 12.65 for the 4-pound rate and 12.66 for the 6-pound rat 
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thie t-pound rate and 12.65 for the 6-pound rate 
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been in lactat 
ivs when the test began 


In terms i-percent fat corrected milk 
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Overall indicate that the cows ate slig On World Agriculture 
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Agricultural Production in Asia and the Middle East 
Burma. In early postwar years insurgent activi tributed to the rice crop, which this year ha en 
ties in Burma limited farm output, especially output 189 percent of the prewar average. Most of the rice 
ol rice In recent vears, however, conditions have increment, however, has gone to teed the ipidly 
improved substantially \gricultural production growing population, and exports have remained 
has now increased to match the prewar level, but it near the prewar level 
is still lagging behind population growth. Even Rubber, too, has had a large share we in 
so, Burma has managed to maintain rice exports creased agricultural production. This crop, second 
it substantial, though reduced, levels; in 1954 it only to rice in Thailand, is now more than twic 
exported more rice than any other country is large as it was belore the war. Practica ill 
In addition, Burma has achieved important in other crops are at least twice the prewar level; the 
creases in both rubbe and tobacco production most important ol these are pulses suga) nilseeds 
Thailand. QO} all the countries in Asia, Thai and cotton 
land has shown the largest increase in total agri Malaya. In Malava. rubber is bv tar the most 
cultural production And it is one of the two important commodity in the agricultural produc 
countries in which production has increased more tion index, accounting for about 85 percent of the 
than population total weight in recent years output in 1954-55 has 
Most of the increase in production can be at been 144 percent of the prewar average 
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Other commodities that are doing better now tobacco, and te 


i tlso have act initial 
than they did belore the war are rice ind palm oil creases. Such improvements, however, have no 
Because Malava must import about hall of the rice been enough to keep up with the population in 
it needs, the Government has been encouraging crease; and as a result per capita production is cor 


larmers to expand the size olf this crop: the index siderably less 1 } 1935-39 
| bait) Clive | ) 


of production in) 1953-54 reached 119 must depend on imports lor about 4.5 million tor 
Indonesia. In the past »>VCaTS Indonesia's total Ol grains a veal mad some ,OOLO00 tons of sovbcans 
iricultural production has remained steadyv—at 111 South Korea. In South Korea. militar ane 
percent ol the prewar level. The most Important insurgent activities have kept total agricultural pro 
increase has occurred in rubber, which in 1954-55 duction low, although the ist 2 vears have shows 
has reached 198 percent. Other significant increases considerable improvement 

In rice, Corn, sweetpotatoes, cassava, and soy In 1954-55 rice and other grains have beet 
beans—have more than offset declines in) copra slightly higher than the prewar leve ind swe 
sugal tobacco, tea, cotles ind the spices potatoes md whit potatoes have been more than 
But, although total production has grown, thi three times higher. Nevertheless a sharp red ) 


population has grown even faster; and per capita in oilseeds and cotton has been enough to mak 


production has remained lower than it was betore the total production lower than the prewar ave 


the wat Per Capita production has been lowe st 


Republic of the Philippines. In the Philip Middl E t 
‘Vilddale 1as 


pine Republic, total farm production has staved 
In the Middle East total ag cultura prod 


well above the prewar average though pet capita ee ee ee a 
dd ; lor the region as a whole has been. significant 
production has stayed below it. All major crops 
ibove the prewar average it has increased cor 
except abaca and tobacco, have been produced in 
siderably more than in Asia. More land has beet 
larger quantities; most significant increases have 
Watlable in the Middle East tor mreage Cxpansiol 
occurred in rice corn sweelpotatloes Cassava, sugal ’ i 


and political conditions have been mo stable 
and cCOpra 


Besides, in some countries there has been nou 
Phe Republic is fast ipproaching self-sufthciencs : ate 


crease in the mechanization of farm processes 
in food crops. The only noteworthy exception is 


wheat: annual import requirements are about a Per capita food consumption in specified countries of Asia 
: d >» > » 05?.5 1952.5 
quarter of a million tons, in the form of flow and the Middle East, crop years 1952-53 and 1953-54, and 


population on January 1, 1954 
Formosa. \ctual production in) Formosa in - 


recent years has been nearly as large as it was belore ‘ 
the war. With only one exception, all major crops ( , 
chiefly rice, sweetpotatoes, Cassava and tobacco 
have been produced in significantly greater quan 
tities. But the one exception—sugar—has declined 7 
so much (to 66 percent in 1954-55) that it has had ge ' 1 on 
a depressing effect on the index ol total production Pal stan 1.730 ht , 
\s a result ol extensive migration trom the ea hes u ‘ 
Chinese mainland per capita production has de Indonesia 2.130 2 12% 
clined more in Formosa than in anv other Asiatic : aa Aig Re ae a 
countrys South Korea 2 180) 
, . Japar 1 ( . 
Japan. In Japan total agricultural outturn was 
substantially higher in 1952-53; but adverse weather Middle Fast 
reduced yields drastically in 1953-54 and to a less : nag oan rast 
extent in 1954-55 Iraq 00) 
Rice p! duction has been maimtamed at about = ? yi : , 
the prewal level except lor the last ” vears. when Israc i) 
it has been below that level. Wheat production in pons - oe 190 
1954-55 is IT] percent ol prewar; barley, 146 pe 
bo h ! ita, ¢ on \l Vise ‘ 
cent. Sweetpotatoes whitk potatoes, oilseeds, fruits * nonays wet 
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Turkey. = Lhe ighest level of production ha Or 
ech attammed Purkeyv, which | rad it) ! hown mcrease 
( nportant crop In 1954-55 outpr Iran. In Iran. althoug! 7 - 
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eC Lilie ive! mad that ) pOoLaALOE up hours suvul if rob rT; " ! 
nore than 00° percent Cotton 1 } percent ol than an yt hve crop Ha ‘ yf ) 
he prewal Crag tobacco, 174 percent On il mad nuts also are notab iTve} 
Cu id= fig relative nino | Egypt. kevp ‘tal productio 
hy wii 7 tiled to increase bhcanti _ wwe bore ' lows thanks ) ‘ ¢ 
crease l 1954-55 1} Opula mn we 
Indexes of agricultural production in specified countries ot nore d taster in Ekevpt than in mo 
the Middle East crop years 1952-53 to 1954-55 _ : , 
i¢ ) hie \I ddle | ist vith Ie re 
ndex of per capita productio the lows 
/ P re i i 
. (,rail crops WU 1954-55 principally vheat al 
I 
corn, are 122 percent ot what thev were beto | 
| | ‘ 64 , i! sugal lb5 percent potatoes LOO) percent 
lrar 11] 0 10 4] ’ 4 Cotton howevel has had a mayo! decline vO! 
I ( ' { 148 S ‘ 
le . - _ 04 down to 84 percent All other Important crops are 
being produced at levels substantially above the 
s te fs 177 ’ 1] 
Israe 10% HY) 12} oT 9 ys prewal 
ordat 1 10 9 ) . : e 
| 7 Other Middle East Countries. For all majo 
v (V. Loo OR b r 
crops in Iraq, total production is well above th 
! ] j y ip oa 1( 
prewar figure: but in the past vear per capita pro 
duction has tallen below it 
mie Ne ot per capita production have been ad ted 
pulation increases In Lebanon, though the quantity of agricu 
a ne nm hgure that includes n y oan tural production is small, the index of total pro 
tf million refugees who have been maintained on a mu ; 
n ibsistence level by United Nations relief agencie duction stands exceptionally high. Significant in 
creases have occurred in grains, pulses, and fruit 
Indexes of agricultural production in specified countries of Each of the past o years has had a per capita pro 
Asia, crop years 1952-53 1954-55 
I : to duction above the prewar figure 
Svria has seen its harvests of grains, cotton, and 
] . ; p : tobacco increase considerably ind its index ol 
( total production 1s among the highest in the Middle 
) 954.55 19 1954 Fast 
In Israel, the 1954-55 crops ol grains, potator 
Tine Lit 4 Llo TT Qs } : ; 
Pal 100 r - os ind olives are considerably higher than before the 
| RG Q 
Ceylon 14 152 154 102 10 Tt var. But the crop of oranges, by far the most im 
Burma 4 te 1OO 8] ( 9 ; 
portant agricultural commodity, has fallen to 8&5 
Thailand lt 14 184 1?) j ! 
percent of prewar and has prevented the year 
Malava 141 136 136 G3 RG QR . 
aay ey 1] T 1] Or, os o index of total production trom rising to am pre 
x ipp ciable extent 
R« i ‘ ] 15 132 Q4 " ( . 
ean ; Q of 9 Jordan’s high index of total production in 1954 
Japan 114 gy Ox i. 74 ~ »» owes to increased harvests of grains, fruit 
‘ Korea st) 4 bs a) 4 64 64 1 
ind pulses However, an influx of about million 
| ‘ 1N4 1. refugees, together with the usual increase in tl 
country’s population, has kept the per capita pre 
[rl f cli i ee vdjuste fc ‘ 1 : ; 
Basu luction index from rising above prewar lev 
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